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mere assertion of the lawyers that this fourth powder, however
acquired, was poison. But with the general feeling of the Court
against him, Somerset's inability to explain the origin of this
powder was undoubtedly damaging to his case. Nor were his
explanations as to his reasons for destroying the papers and
obtaining the pardon altogether satisfactory.

When he had concluded his defence, the Lords retired to
consider their verdict. On the one hand they had heard an
argument which had no inherent improbability in
itself, and which was supported by a chain of evidence
of which they, at least, were unable to see the deficiencies.
On the other hand, the prisoner's defence had been made
with courage and ability, but it was not without some reticence
on points which it was necessary to clear up. He had failed to
prove his innocence to be beyond question, and the Peers unani-
mously agreed to pronounce him guilty.1 Somerset, after ex-
pressing a hope that the Court would intercede with the King
for mercy, was removed from the bar.2

1  Mr. Spedding's argument on the side of Somerset's guilt should be
compared with what I have said, especially in Letters and Life, v. 328.
Still, closely reasoned as the greater part of the argument is, I cannot con-
vince myself that the destruction and falsification of evidence is so fatal to
the theoiy of Somerset's innocence as Mr. Speckling thought.    Knowing,
as Somerset did, that he had been at the bottom of the original scheme of
administering emetics, he must have seen that all the evidence of that
which he had done would tell against him on the graver charge.    Nor
does Mr. Spedding take account of Somerset's knowledge of the violent
hostility of the lords and gentlemen about the Court, which must have
made him feel that everything against Mm would be interpreted in its
worst sense.    This comes out strongly in incidental allusions to his position
in Sarrniento's despatches, which I have recently been able to read over
again in Mr. Cosens's transcripts.

2  Amos, 65-111; 122-156.    It is difficult to say what is the principle
upon which the differences between the reports printed by Mr. Amos rest.
The two reports of Lady Somerset's letter show that neither reporter had
access to the documents read in Court, as do also the mistakes in the nick-
names applied to persons in the Overbury correspondence.   If this is the
case it would not be right to attribute the alterations in the first report to
an official hand.    Yet some  of the discrepancies noticed by Mr. Amos
(113-120) are suspicious.    It is curious that he does not mention the most
important of all, that in the letters from Northampton.